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CHILDREN'S 


Every Wednesday—Sixpence 



POUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 




QN 24th May a fleet of 19 
sailing vessels leaves 
Plymouth in the Tall Ships 
Races, organised by the Sail 
Training Association. 

The first of the two races, 
approximately 760 miles, takes 
them to Lisbon. The second 
one is the 3,600-mile sail across 
the Atlantic to Bermuda; in this, 
eight big square-riggers—three 
from Norway and one each 
from Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Argentina and Denmark, will 
join in. 

A condition of the races is that 
at least half each crew shall be 
young trainees. 

Britain is represented in both 
legs of the race by the 52-ton 
yawl Tawau, which will carry 
10 boys carefully picked from 
many applicants for this tough 
voyage. They will enjoy a week 
in Lisbon and then sail on to 
Bermuda. Bloodhound , owned 
by the Queen and crewed by 
sea-cadets, is in the first race. 

Two other British yachts have 
entered for both races— Valeda, 
26 tons, privately owned; and 
Merlin, 25 tons, sailed by a 
crew from Naval Air Command. 

All vessels in the first leg 
leave Plymouth together, and 
their handicaps will be worked 
out at the finish on the basis of 
sail-area and size of hull. 

(See also page 8) 




.. 




After the ;ale : the wind may still be strong, but the hands hasten to make sail. Them’s a rate to be won ! 


FRANK NEWS! 

Look out for a big new 
picture and the latest 
news of that yodelling 
Australian pop star— 

FRANK I FI ELD. 

In CN next week! 


• ■■■MMlilHIIIItlllitMiiMIMHMHMM 
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own DL canoI heir » seems to me... 


NOW 

THEIR OWN YOUTH CLUB 

Tlf HEN young Ernie Brunt of Chatham, Kent, and his friends 
TT decided to start a Youth Club of their own, they all 
agreed that a vacant shed they knew of would do very well 
for club premises. 



*:1 to V? M M 

Ernie (left) and his friends are jumping for joy 

Ernie also happened to know that the Council owned the shed, 
so he boldly asked to see the Town Clerk, and, in a suiprisingly 
businesslike way, explained his reasons for wanting to rent it. 

Ernie’s enterprising approach impressed the Town Clerk, who 
agreed to allow the club to use the shed at a nominal quarterly 
rent of one shilling—and he promised to let the gang have some 
decorating materials, too. 

THIS SCHOOL 
IS 450' 

The grammar school at Pock- 
lington, about ten miles from 
York, celebrates its 450th 
anniversary this weekend. It was 
founded on 24th May, 1514, by 
Archdeacon John Dolman. 

The school, which has about 
500 boys, will mark the occasion 
on Saturday, when the Archbishop 
of York, Dr. Donald Coggan, will 
hold a special service in York 
Minster. Later, a cricket match 
between the school and Old Boys 
will be the highlight of sports 
activities. 


I TOP OF THE 

\ FORM 

• 

5 Christian Alt Week this year 
[ is planned for 25th-30th May, 
| and all over Britain churches, 
: Scouts, Guides, and schools will 
\ be working hard to collect 
; money for this great cause. 

• Upper Norwood (in south 
: London) is running a grand 

• Top of the Form Contest for 
: schools, with C N supplying the 

• questions. The preliminary 
■ rounds have already taken 
: place, and the finals will be 

• held at 63 0 pjn. on Tuesday, 
S 26th May, at the Granada 
: Cinema, Crystal Palace. 



Special Event 


Also 


• LONDON : Open Air Theatre Shake- • CASTLETON. Derbyshire : Garland 
speare Season In Regent’s Park (Henry Da Y parade, 29th May 
V, 27th May-lfth July ; The Terming # SURBITON : Surrey Lawn Tennis 
of the Shrew, 15th lulv-ISth August) Championships, 2Sth-30th May 


Twelve pupils of the Horsenden 
Secondary Boys’ School at Green- 
ford, Middlesex, have built a 
Canadiun-type canoe for a 
“crew’' of eight, who propel it, 
kneeling, with short-bladed 
paddles. 

The building of the canoe 
began about nine months ago and 
the boys, aged between 12 and 
16, worked under the supervision 
of a master, Mr. Arthur Avery, 
himself an,experienced canoeist 

Mr. Avery told a ON corres¬ 
pondent that the canoe is 36 feet 
long, with a beam (width) of 37 
inches, and was built on a mould 
with three skins of mahogany 
veneer. 

It was a proud moment for 
masters and boys when the canoe, 
appropriately named Horsenden, 
was launched on the Thames at 
Richmond the other day. 

■ I ■■■fill ■■■III ■■MtllMtlllltK 

THREE SETS OF 
TWINS WORTHY 
OF GOLD 

Among the 324 young 
people who were to receive 
their Gold Awards in the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award 
Scheme at Buckingham 
Palace recently were three 
sets of twins. 

They were: 17-year-old 

Cheryl and Beverley Morgan, 
of Bristol; John and Michael 
Smith (19), also of Bristol; 
and David and Joseph Kilty 
(18), of Moreton, in the 
Wirral district of Cheshire. 


SPOILING THE SCENERY 

B ,ts of iron pipe, a railway “ danger 99 lamp, pots, pans, 
old cans, and a giant tin bath—these are just some of 
the things which,boys of Mexborough County Secondary 
School fished out of Malham Beck, a pretty little stream 
running through the Yorkshire Dales National Park. 

In two hours, 
working along a 
q u a rter-m i I e 
stretch of the 
beck, the boys re¬ 
covered five Land 
Rover loads of 
rusty junk — 
from what is 
supposed to be a 
beauty spot 1 

Throwing rub¬ 
bish away is such 
a thoughtless and 
selfish thing to 
do—and this of 
course applies to 
other refuse be¬ 
sides tin cans and 
so on. 

Take picnics: 
before you leave, 
just think why 
you stopped in 
that particular spot. 

Because the grass was 
clean and sweet and the 
stream clear and sparkling? 

Make sure you leave it 
that way for others. So 



Using magnets fixed to broomsticks, boys of Mex¬ 
borough County Secondary School, South Yorkshire, 
fished all sorts of rubbish out of this pretty stream 


clear up before you go, and 
keep your litter until you 
see a bin. 


Ikt Editor 
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THROWER 






" I’ve derided 
to try and be 
a bit nicer to 
my parents. 
It shouldn’t 
be too diffi¬ 
cult — I only 
see them at 
mealtimes.” 
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4 1 expect he got fed-up with 
listening to it! ” 


“A fire, madam ? — 
Splendid! We’ll be 
right over. Thanks 
very much for ringing.” 
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FOX-HUNTINQ-YOUR VIEWS 


"»if 

Ik 




57 


Below is a selection of the many letters received in connection with 
Linda Dawson's criticism of fox-hunting (issue dated 2nd May ) 


3 


TRIP TO WARRAGAMBA 



The Warragamba Dam, spanning a gorge in the Blue Mountains 


Dear Sir,—After reading your Panorama on Kariba (issue dated 
25th April), I thought you would be Interested in my experiences 
in Australia. 

Wjth my school we went on a trip to Warragamba Dam (50 miles 
from Sydney). The dam was completed ill 1960 and is the highest in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Its storage capacity is 452,500 million gallons. It holds about four 
times the amount of water in Sydney Harbour, 

W. Davies (10), Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

ANY POSTMARK COLLECTORS? 


Dear Sir,—Fox-hunting is 
not cruel \ If Linda Dawson, who 
no doubt lives in a town, had a 
house of valuable poultry and 
woke up one morning to find 
that a fox had killed about 20 of 
them and frightened the others 
almost to death, I don’t think she 
would be very concerned as to 
how the culprit was disposed of. 
So long as he was disposed of! 

Mervyn Hawe (14), Drumrainey, 
Magherafelt, Co. Derry. 

Dear Sir,—I think fox-hunting 
is a cruel sport. There is no 
doubt that foxes are destructive 
animals, but a far more humane 
death for the fox would be by 
shooting rather than being torn to 
pieces by 20 or more hounds. 

Nigel Ball (13), Wheatley Mills, 
Doncaster. 

Dear Sir,—My opinion is that 
fox-hunting is very cruel, but as 
many people enjoy this sport, 
surely people could go half way. 

Another method of destroying 
foxes could be found and hunting 
could go on without it being the 
only way of killing foxes. 

Ruth Poirrette, Radley, Berk¬ 
shire, 


Dear Sir,—How can anyone 
possibly enjoy fox-hunting? True, 
foxes are destructive animals by 
nature, but do we have to get rid 
of them in such a heathen and 
uncivilised way? 

Norman Hawkins (12), St. 
Andrews, Birmingham. 

Dear Sir,—I think that fox¬ 
hunting is not cruel, because they 
do a lot of harm. They kill sheep, 
and not only that, they eat some 
and leave the rest. 

Patricia Inglis (9), Forton, near 
Newport, Shropshire. 

Dear Sir,—Fox-hunting is cruel 
and done for pleasure only. 
Hunters do not want foxes to be 
exterminated, and they see to it 
that they are preserved for hunt¬ 
ing. 

Priscilla Watson (14), Solihull. 

Dear Sir,—The subject of fox¬ 
hunting is a very controversial 
one, but in my opinion the present 
method is the best. 

People say shooting would be 
much better, but a fox could be 
wounded badly and slink away to 
die a slow death. 

Debora Cowr, Carlton, Not¬ 
tingham. 


Dear Sir,—I think fox-hunting is 
plain cruelty. I know that foxes 
are sometimes a great nuisance, 
but that is no reason why they 
should be hunted. 

Helen Hughes (13), Heaton, near 
Bradford. 

Dear Sir,—I think fox-hunting 
is a cruel sport. It is cruel because 
if a vixen has cubs and she dies, 
the cubs will die of starvation. 

I know that they are destructive 
and must be kept down to a 
reasonable number, so I think they 
should be caught and put to sleep 
without any pain. 

Graham Roberts, Barnsley. 

Dear Sir,—I think fox-hunting 
should be carried on. Foxes have 
to be kept down. 

I also saw that television 
programme on fox-hunting and it 
quoted that the fox has a sporting 
chance to get away. If it is 
caught, it Is killed instantly by the 
hounds. 

Paul Hirst, Athersley North, 
near Barnsley. 

The last two letters were among 
a hatch of 28 from the Barnsley 
area—1 suspect , from pupils of 
the same school / Editor. 


Dear Sir,—I wonder if any 
readers would like to hear of my 
hobby of collecting postmarks. 

I started collecting about a year 
ago and 1 have about 1,000 post¬ 
marks, including one from Tristan 
da Cunha (where the vicar is post¬ 
master as well). 

You can also get “Royal" 
postmarks, e.g. Buckingham 
Palace, Balmoral Castle, Windsor 


Castle, and Sandringham. Another 
interesting postmark is from 
Coronation, in Alberta, but this 
becomes an even more prized 
possession when stamped p.m. 
2 VI 53. 

Nigel Buckler, Sherford, 
Taunton, Somerset. 

If you don't know the significance 
of “2 VI 53,” look in Answers To 
Puzzles on page 12. Editor. 



KNOW YOUR NEWS 

VISITOR FROM THE SUDAN 


'THE Sudan, that vast territory of desert, mountain and forest 
A on the upper wafers of the Nile, was the first country on 
the African continent which Britain guided to independence. 
Next week its leader, General Ibrahim Abboud, arrives in 
Britain for a nine-day State visit to the Queen. 


This vast land of contrasts, 
lying to the south of Egypt, is a 
quarter the size of Europe and 
has a population of over ten 
millions. 

Successive waves of invaders 
have washed over it. The 
northern part has grown used to 
Western ways. But the negroid 
south remains nervous—suspicious 
even^-of the Sudanese Govern¬ 
ment in Khartoum, where the 
, —By Our- 

Special Correspondent 

Blue Nile and the White Nile meet 
on their way to Egypt and the sea. 

During the latter part of the 
19th century, Britain, to ensure the 
safety of the Suez Canal on the 
quick sea route to India, virtually 
took over Egypt and the Sudan 
from Turkey, and also forced 
French influence out of the 
region. 

In 1899 the Sudan was put 
under joint British and Egyptian 
administration. 

As time went on, the Sudanese 
began to press for independence, 
but the Egyptian royal govern- 



General Ibrahim Abboud 


ment wanted to control the 
country through which flowed the 
life-giving Nile. 

King Farouk of Egypt was 
deposed in July, 1952, and the 
Sudan was given home rule, under 
a parliamentary system, in the 
autumn of 1953. Independence 
followed on 1st January, 1956. 


But political and religious 
quarrels, added to pressure from 
republican Egypt, produced chaos. 
In November, 1958, a group of 
Sudanese army officers overthrew 
the government. 

The coup d'etat was led by 
General Abboud, who became 
president of the republic and a 
benevolent dictator pledged to a 
foreign policy of neutrality. 

Since then the Sudan, with 
British and United Nations help, 
has made substantial progress. 

General Abboud, now 63, is a 
soldier turned statesman. He is 
especially welcome in Britain at 
a time when British interests in 
the Middle East are under attack 
by Egypt’s President Nasser. 

■ See also pages 6 and 7 
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j DO YOU KNOW ? I 

■ What is the name of the \ 

• British general slain at \ 

5 Khartoum in 1885 ? 5 

• • 

5 Who commanded the : 
* British forces which finally s 
« defeated the Mahdi, a : 
\ Moslem leader, at Omdurman • 
; in 1898? j 

: Who was called “the • 

: creator of modem Egypt” ? ; 
l Answers on page 12 • 


You like adventure ? Try this ! 


SCHOOLGIRLS 


enrol 


A thrilling story about 
t % jungle girl called 

J Zanna. Brought up 

It 11 — JU.' in the depths of the 

forest. Zanna is 
friends with all wild 
animals-~but this 
friendship is tested in 
a dramatic way when 
Zanna finds a 
mysterious lost city. 



Look for 
ill (Vo. 20 i 


SCHOOLGIRLS 

PICTURE LIBRARY 


Now on sale 
everywhere 
Price V- 


Also out now in the same series 

Ho. 260 “THE EVACUEES” 

Ho. 262 “CASE OF THE RUNAWAY DUKE” 
Ho. 263 “SCHOOL OH THE LAKE” 
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1 BRIEFLY . - . 


LONG-LEGGED RECRUIT 


WONDER 
BRIDGE 

The Chesapeake Bay Bridge- 
Tunnel, in the US State of 
Virginia, has been opened. Hailed 
as one of the “major civil 
engineering feats of this century/’ 
the bridge extends for 171 miles. 

The bay can now be crossed in 
half an hour, as against a two- 
hour trip by ferry. 

Since construction began in 
1960, builders have had to combat 
wild storms and raging waters 
to complete the £28,000,000 pro¬ 
ject. In all, the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge consists of 14 miles of 
trestle and roadway, two bridges, 
four man-made islands, and two 
two-mile tunnels. 

NEW FLAG FOR 
SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 

Southern Rhodesia has a new 
flag. It has a sky-blue field, with 
the Union Flag in the top left- 
hand corner and the badge of 
Southern Rhodesia on the fly. 

The badge consists of a green 
shield bearing at the top two 
thistles and a red lion (the arms 
of the Rhodes family); in the 
lower part there is a pickaxe in 
gold, symbolising the country’s 
goldmining industry. 

MODERN MAN’S OLDEST ANCESTORS 

The remains of a species of pygmy people found in 
Tanganyika have thrown an entirely new light on the origins 
of Man* The race of little people lived 1,820,000 years ago, 
and are thus the oldest ancestors of modem man. 

Dr. Louis S. Leakey, the famous girl of the new species, which has 



British anthropologist who dis¬ 
covered the fossil remains 4n a 
gorge, told a meeting of the 
National Geographic Society in 
Washington that finding them was 
considerably more important than 
the discovery of the neo-man 
known as Zinjanthropus, whose 
existence dated back to 1,750,000 
years ago. He showed slides of 
the skull of an eleven-year-old 


been called Ho mo Habilis (Man, 
“having ability”), and they 
proved that it was much more 
like that of modem man than was 
the Zinjanthropus skull. 

This means, said Dr. Leakey, 
that modem man had evolved in 
Africa from Homo Habilis, and 
not, as had been believed, from 
Java Man (500,000 years ago) or 
from Zinjanthropus. 


Looking like something from 
outer space, this weird but 
wonderful contraption is the 
subject of a mural at the 
New York World’s Fair* A 
possible recruit for the 
US Army, the machine is de¬ 
signed to carry troops and 
equipment in difficult terrain 


HELPING WILD 
LIFE 

The following items have been 
compiled from the latest issue 
of World Wildlife News, 

FOUR Arabian oryxes from the 
collection of the Municipality of 
Riyadh, in Saudi Arabia, have 
been presented to the US National 
Appeal of the World Wildlife 
Fund. After a period of quaran¬ 
tine in the Naples Zoo, the 
oryxes will be flown to join the 
existing herd at the Maytag Zoo 
in Phoenix, Arizona. 

THE International Council for 
Bird Preservation at Morges, 
Switzerland, has drawn up a list 
of 312 birds in danger of extine^ 
tion. Among them are the 
Galapagos penguin.. Trumpeter 
swan. Whooping crane, Warsangli 
linnet, Fair Isle and St. Kilda 
wrens, and the Hawaiian Ou. 

UNCONTROLLED hunting off 
Canada’s Prince Edward Island 
has now reduced the number of 
seals to about a million. At one 
time there were 20 times that 
number. Now measures may be 
taken to stop ruthless hunting. 

A NEW DAM has been opened 
on the Surinam River in Dutch 
Guiana. When the waters of the 
lake rise, it may be necessary to 
stage the rescue of wild life on 
lines similar to Operation Noah, 
the project which saved thousands 
of creatures from Lake Kariba, in 
Africa. 

THE Caribbean Conservation 
Corporation has persuaded the 
Government of Costa Rica to help 
preserve the green turtle. Five 
miles of coast are controlled by 
the Corporation, who collect the 
eggs and take them to a hatchery. 
When the young turtles are big 
enough, they are taken to the sea 
and released. 



Tall Story 

According to the French 
Academy of Science^ French 
people are getting taller . In 1880 
the average height was 5 feet 4 V 
inches; in i960 it was 5 feet 
8 inches . 

Soviet airlines last year carried 
32 million passengers on services 
linking 2,500 cities. 

There were 480,198 visitors to 
Southern Rhodesia's 13 national 
parks last year* an increase of 
I 3 J P er cent, over the figures for 
1962. Revenue earned totalled 
£67,376. 

Beside the Seaside 

A survey by the British Travel 
and Holidays Association shows 
that three-quarters of Britain’s 
holidaymakers go to the seaside. 

Postmen in rural areas of Hire 
have had their bicycles replaced by 
scooters. 

Musical Tour 

The London Symphony 
Orchestra will set out in Septem- 
ber on an overseas tour lasting 
eleven weeks and covering 32,600 
miles. The orchestra will jpve 
55 concerts. 

A Chinese expedition has suc¬ 
ceeded in climbing the Himalayan 
peak of Shisha-Pangma (26,291 
feet). 

A Lot of Weather 

The ten British centres of the 
recorded weather information 
service received half-a-million 
calls between October and April. 

The tusk of an elephant of a 
million years ago has been dug up 
at Cortona y in the Tuscany region 
of Italy . 


RHINOCEROS IN THE NURSERY! 


Crossword Puzzle 

ACROSS : 1 Erupting 
mountain. 5 Fresh. 
8 Vehicle. 9 Ardent. 
10 Overturn. 11 Prem¬ 
ature. 13 Non-flying 
bird. 14 Swift. 16 
Protect from danger. 
20 Seat of Govern¬ 
ment. 22 Rain mingled 
with snow. 25 To eat 
away. 26 As clean as 
a ... 27 Cutting tool. 
28 Give up. 29 Resi¬ 
dent. DOWN : 1 

Utterance. 2 More 
recent. 3 Vexed. 4 
American relation of 
the leopard, 5 Glass 
bottle for vinegar. 6 
To animate. 7 Tossed. 
12 One of many separa¬ 
ting France and Italy. 
14 Concealment. 15 
Investigate unfamiliar territory. 17 Unfriendly. 18 Sheltered side. 19 
Shone. 21 Step. 23 Praise highly. 24 Belonging to them. Ansxver on page J2 



A “aurseiy ” in the Tsavo National Park, between Mombasa 
and Nairobi, just a stone’s throw from the Chief Game 
Warden’s house, gives shelter to the strangest mixture of babies 
to be found* There are three buffalo, an elephant, a tiny 
zebra, and a baby rhino* 

These animals are orphans 
found by the game rangers in the 
National Park. Perhaps their 
mothers were killed by poachers, 
or had come to an untimely end 
in some other way. Anyhow, the 
babies have been carefully 
collected and brought to the 
nursery Jo be fed until they are 
tough enough to fend for them¬ 
selves. 

The babies spend the night in. 
large pens, to protect them from 
other marauding animals, and are 
fed by the rangers. Each morning 
they are led in a small procession 
down to the river, where they 
spend the daylight hours eating, 
drinking, and resting in the shade 
of the trees. 

The ranger who leads them 
carries only a small twig in his 
hand, and none of these animals 
could feel it through their tough 
hides. But the men show a great 



Posing for a picture! 


love for their charges and the 
baby animals seem to understand. 

The procession is headed by the 
small elephant, who catches the 
branches of trees by his trunk 
and holds them down while he 
eats off the leaves. The three 
little buffalo follow, their horns 


already large and dangerous- 
looking, but their faces covered 
with tiny curls and their noses 
still soft and damp. 

Last comes the little fat rhino, 
who sets up a sad squeaking 
when he sees visitors, and who 
won’t stop until he has been given 
a piece of sugar-cane or a sweet. 
He rubs his head against people 
and lets them scratch his nos 2 . 

Playful zebra 

Down they all go to the river, 
returning only when the last rays 
of the sun are disappearing 
behind the hills. All except the 
baby zebra, which prefers to play 
near the warden’s house and to 
follow visitors right up to their 
cars. 

These animals are a sheer 
delight to visitors, who use rolls 
of film on them. Many a camera 
has been well licked by buffalo 
and rhino. 

It is hoped that the animals will 
return one day to their natural 
wild state and mate with wild 
animals. 
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* ROYAL * FIND ON A CLIFF TOP 

T W0 13-year-old Sussex schoolfriends^Vivienne Strivens 
and Anna Raeder—found a suitcase on the South Downs. 


“ Really my Welsh collie. 
Chum, first found it last 
January,” said Anna. “It was 
so heavy, I thought it might be 
a bomb, so I left it.” 

But recently she and Vivienne 
took it home and found it 
contained a silver cigarette case, 



two empty wallets, a pipe, and 
Mr. Angus Ogilvy's 1963 diary 
The find may help East 
Sussex detectives in their hunt 
for the thieves who stole £6,000 
from the Richmond Park home 
of Princess Alexandra and Mr. 
Ogilvy six months ago. 

POP 
STAR 
PUPPET 

PLAYING with a 
Beatle puppet 
between scenes of 
Walt Disney’s first 
suspense thriller, The 
Moon-Spinners (due 
for release in August), 
are 17-year-old 
Hay ley Mills and 
14-year-old American 
actor Michael Davis, 
a top-flight flamenco 
dancer. 

Hayley, Michael and 
a Beatle puppet 


BACK TO SCHOOL AT 25 


other week CN told of 
Thomas McParland, who went 
back to a Belfast school at the 
age of 20. Now I have news of 
someone who has returned to 
school at 25! 

Irene McGimpsey, of Bangor 
(County Down), is studying at 
Renshaw's College in Belfast, and 
has already passed the GCE in 
four subjects. Next month she 
takes three more subjects, and if 

BEATLE NEWS 

ORINCE CHARLES now has an 
electric guitar, the same 
make as those used by The 
Beatles; also an electronic organ 
and amplifier of the type used for 
beat group backing. 

Two of the triplet bear cubs at 
Whipsnade Zoo are named Ringo 
and George. The third—a female 
—is called Cilia. 

Exhibited at the London show 
of the National Federation of 
Umbrella Manufacturers—a beetle¬ 
shaped umbrella. 


all goes according to plan Irene 
will go on to Stranmillis College. 

Irene left school when 16, and 
took a job in the Post Office. Then 
she went to Germany, where she 
became a manageress in a canteen, 
before returning home to take a 
secretarial post. 

But she was still unsettled, so 
she decided to have more school¬ 
ing to fit her for a career as a 
teacher. 


!!!ill;SISTERS:ii:!l!|iii!ii!i]|ii[y 
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CN spotlights top 
pop singer, film 
star, and fabulously 
successful artiste 

CLIFF RICHARD 

■- . . 7 : : 77 ■■ 
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WONDERFUL OFFER 
BRAND NEW 

TEATS 

44^9 p. & p. 2/9 

Genuinely worth 60/- 
6 ft. X 4 ft. X 3i ft., 12 It*, walls 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
poles. Packs into bag measuring 
IS in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Weight 4* lb. 
Ideal for Hikers. Cyclists, 
or Garden use. 

Cash . cheque or P.O. with order , 
satisfaction or money refunded . 

MAGILTOWN TRADING CO. ( LTD. 
I DEPT. CN5) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 

MET 701D Closed on Saturdays. 


g “ Let’s play at weddings! ” =i 

AMBITIOUS 
JACQUIE 

"\yiNNER of six cups at the Tees- 
side Festival of Dancing, 17- 
year-old Jacqueline Cartwright, of 
Middlesbrough, goes to the 
London Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama in September. 
Although a dancer since she was 
four, Jacqueline’s ambition is to 
become a great actress. 








fHE 17-year-old boy of whom the critics said 
of his first disc : “His voice shines through 
the grooves,” changed his name because Harry 
Webb lacked “Pop Appeal.” And before he 
could get used to his new name, CLIFF RICHARD 
was in the Hit Parade ! 

There he has stayed since 1958, with the fabulous 
records such as Lucky Ups , Livin' Do//, The Young 
Ones, which have earned him two Golden discs 
and 14 Silver ones ! 

He has starred in top TV and Radio programmes: 
in films— Summer Holiday and The Young Ones, 
and is currently making Wonderful Life. He has 
been voted TV Personality, I960 ; Radio 
Luxembourg's “Teenage Idol, I960 ” ; Weekend's 


.jCI||FF : rUCHARDfl j^ 

“Star of Stars, I960 ”; Melody Maker's “Top 
Male Singer, 1961 ” ; and Show Business Person¬ 
ality of 1962. 

After six years of fantastic success—-both at 
home and abroad—Cliff still wonders whether it 
is all really happening! Well, there is plenty of 
evidence to prove it’s a dream-come-true. He 
has only to look into his two wardrobes (one for 
suits and one for shirts) or to get behind the wheel 
of his white sports car, or his other car, the £4,002 
Thunderbird. And, if that is not enough to con¬ 
vince him, his accountant will show him his 
share of the profits from the sale of well over 
ten million records * 
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1 HOW WE RUN 
OXJR COUNTRY 


»T «nN cno.v s 


THE OPPOSITION 

T^HE members of the party who won the General Election 
A sit on the side of the House of Commons which is on 
the right of the Speaker. This is tile Government Party. 
Cabinet Ministers sit on the front bench (called the Treasury 
Bench) and other Ministers sit on the back benches. 


Facing them sit all the other 
Members of Parliament, on the 
left of the Speaker. The party 
with the second largest number 
of seats in the House of Commons 
is the official Opposition Party. 


Its leader and senior members sit 
on the front bench and other 
members sit on the back benches. 

Since 1937, the Leader of the 
Opposition has been paid a 
salary. It is now £3,000 a year. 



It may seem strange that there 
should be an official Opposition 
party, and that its leader 
should be paid £3,000 a year 
for the job of attacking and 
criticising Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. Yet this is part of the 
essence of democracy. 

The Opposition is known as the 
alternative Government, which 
means it would be the Government 
if it won most seats in a Genera! 
Election. Its leader would be the 
Prime Minister and its leading 
members would be the Cabinet (in 
Opposition, they are called the 
Shadow Cabinet). It is essential, 
therefore, that the Opposition 
should get experience through 
opposing, and that it should learn 
from the Government’s mistakes. 

Brings out the best 

At the same time it keeps the 
Government up to the mark. It 
brings out the best in the Govern¬ 
ment and prevents it from becom¬ 
ing slack, inefficient, and careless. 

All this sort of thing does not 
hinder but actually helps the 
country to be run as efficiently and 
successfully as possible. Some 
countries allow no opposition to 
their Government, but most of 
these countries have become 
dictatorships. 


In this picture the Opposition benches are on the right 


Next THE ELECTION OF 
week: THE SPEAKER 



ZOOS AND WILD LIFE 

COME of our readers have recently shown concern about 
*' 5 where zoos stand in relation to the pressing need to 
preserve wildlife in so many parts of the world. 

Of course it is 
possible to have a 
badly-run zoo in 
which animals are 
not properly housed 
and cared for, and 
where unsuitable 
kinds of animals 
might be exhibited. 

But in Britain all the 
principal zoos devote 
a great deal of time 
to these questions. 

Each year sees cer¬ 
tain animals being 
threatened with 
extinction for some 
reason or another; 
and not unnaturally 
people wonder 
whether the capturing 
of wild creatures for 
zoos is justified. 

No good zoo, these 
days, will accept any 

animal which is . ... 

known to be of a The ^ ra i,i an oryx was saved from extinction 

species which is un¬ 
likely to do well; furthermore. But the efforts made by zoos 
zoological societies are doing all to help to conserve wildlife do not 
they can to discourage dealers in stop there. It has happened many 
other countries from offering such times that some kind of animal 
animals. has become so reduced in numbers 



that its continued existence is 
threatened. When this happens, 
efforts are made to obtain a pair 
or pairs so that they can be bred 
in captivity and so preserved for 
future generations to admire and 
study. 

The most recent example of this 
is a beautiful species of antelope, 
the Arabian oryx. This creature 


by 


Maxwell Knight 


became so scarce that a special 
rescue expedition set out to obtain 
specimens before it was too late. 
Some w r ere captured and are now 
living in the right surroundings in 
various countries (see Helping 
Wild Life on page 4). It is to be 
hoped that they will multiply. 

Another aspect of zoo life which 
sometimes worries animal lovers 
is that wild animals should be 
kept captive at all. 

The broad answer to this is that 
animals in well-run zoos often live 
longer than they would have done 
in their natural state. This is 
because in a zoo such a creature 
has no enemies to prey on it; 
there is a regular supply of the 
right food; and, of course, skilled 
veterinary help is available to deal 
with the diseases which so often 
afflict animals in their natural 
habitats. 


the Oi/Wren r s Newtpoptr; -23rd. May 




Top : Schoolgirls 
of Equatoria 
Province, in the 
south, learn to 
write with fheir 
fingers in the 
sand. Right: 
Some of their boy 
fellow - pupils. 
Left: Tents of 
nomad herdsmen. 
Bottom left: Port 
Sudan, on the {ted 
Sea. Bottom 
right: Khartoum 
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A MILLION square miles of Africa 
between the southern border of 
Egypt and the foothills of Uganda's 
mountains form the Sudan. 

In the far north there is almost 
rainless desert, with a coastline of 
300-400 miles along the Red Sea, 
where Port Sudan and Suakin are the 
harbours. They are connected by rail 
with Khartoum, the capital. 

South of the city, between the White 
and the Blue Nile, is the great irriga¬ 
ted area of Gezira. Here huge crops 
of cotton are grown to be processed 
in local factories. The Gezira also 
grows groundnuts and vegetables for 
the local inhabitants. 

But the Sudan is not all sand or 
irrigated land, for further south are 
great tracts of grazing land for cattle 
and horses and, in the far south, 
tropical forests of tall trees. 



Channels are cut through the fields for irrigation 




Villagers often come a long way to fetch water from the Nile 


'TODAY we have about 
75,000 policemen, and 
every visitor to Britain thinks 
they are wonderful. 

But our policemen were not 
always popular. In 1829 , when 
Sir Robert Peel proposed to 
form a force of well-trained 
men to succeed the nightwatch- 
men who tried to maintain law 
and order in those days, his 
plans were denounced as “A 
plot to replace English liberty 
by a military tyranny.” 

After the Force had been 
created, a constable was stabbed 
while arresting a man in 
London. A crowd of onlookers 
jeered as he lay bleeding to 
death. 

Strict Rules 

Our policemen are the politest 
in the world. They have to be. 
In a country so watchful of its 
freedom, even policemen are 
bound by strict rules and regu¬ 
lations. 

Thus the protection of our 
freedom often means the police¬ 
man is tied. He must use charm 
in place of force. Frequently 
he has to invite rather than 
demand someone to “come 
along with me.” 

Though our police may be 
certain they have got the man 
they are after, they may be 
unable to make an arrest 
through lack of evidence. 

To the policeman without a 
search warrant an Englishman's 
home may indeed be his castle. 
Often it is only the policeman's 
charm or tact w'hich will gain 
him entry; and when he does 
get inside he must at all times 
be very careful. Even a police¬ 
man can be a trespasser. 

Never a Coward 

‘Bogeys,” “ flat feet,” 
‘rozzers ” they are called all 
these. But one thing a British 
policeman could never be called 
is coward . Our police record 
for gallantry is something for 
which we can justly feel proud. 

Courageous policemen have 
in recent years faced gunmen; 
been tackled and gravely 
wounded by a madman armed 
with a knife; and saved many 
people—including a runaway 
thief—from drowning. And it 
seems that they are always 
ready for any emergency. 

Nearly everyone in Britain 
today would, I think, agree with 
the visitors to our shores. Our 
policemen really are wonderful! 

Austin Jones 
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decided to build a sailing ship for 
this special purpose. 

The association wants to build 
a topsail schooner—the big picture 
(left) is an artist's impression of 
her. 

The plans call for a vessel of 
300 tons, 135 feet long, with a 
sail area of over 7,000 square feet, 
and an auxiliary engine. She will 
carry 40 young trainees at a time 
—plus a regular crew of seven. 


The Sail Training Schooner will 
take some 600 boys a year on 
cruises to ports in the Bay of 
Biscay, 

Northern 
France, Ire¬ 
land, and the 
North Sea 
countries. 

The trainees 
will come 
from schools, 
offices, 
factories, etc., 
and the 
voyages will 
give them 
experience in Prince Philip, patron 
big ship sail- of the Sail Training 
ing, naviga- Association 
tion, marine engineering, and, 
most important of all, in team 
work and comradeship. The cost 
will be £2 10s. Od. per day, which 
in many cases will be paid by 
education authorities. 

If you want further details of 
how you can “get aboard,” write 
to: The Secretary, Sail Training 
Association, Ferndown, Hillbrovv, 
Liss, Hampshire. 


HE DESERVES A GOOD HOME 



Here is another article in our 
popular series , specially written 
for CN by an expert on ponies , 
A good pony deserves a good 
home. Petting and fussing 
over it are not enough. One 
must understand its needs and be 
able to supply them, caring for 
it properly and keeping it in good 
condition. 

I*ve met some people with 
rather queer ideas about keeping 
a pony. They seem to think that 
any rough patch of ground will 
do; or a back garden or tennis 
court, or even being cooped up 
in some miserable shed. This 
always makes me angry; for, how¬ 
ever kind and well-meaning these 
people may be, it just means that 
they haven't got a clue, and 
should not have ponies. 

Easiest and Cheapest 

I don’t say that you can’t keep 
one in a proper stable, but I don't 
advise it. A pony is far happier 
out at grass, which is after all its 
natural state. Incidentally, too, 
this is the easiest and cheapest 
way of doing it. 

But here comes our first 
problem; grass is not always easy 
to find—not, that is, the sort of 
grass and the amount a pony 
needs. 

Besides a lot of grass, it must 
have plenty of room to roam 


about. So we shan't be happy 
unless we can get hold of three 
or four acres, and not many of 
us are likely to have that amount 
of pasture unless we happen to 
live on a farm. So we shall have 
to hire our grazing. 

This is not easy. Perhaps you've 
got a farmer who is a special 


friend of yours, but farmers as 
a whole are not very enthusiastic 
about having horses or ponies on 
their land because, as they rightly 
say. they do the land no good. 
They are “bad grazers,” wander¬ 
ing about in search , of the juicy 


bits they fancy instead of getting 
the grass down evenly over the 
whole field in the way that sheep 
do. 

So it's only a kind-hearted 
farmer who will agree to take 
your pony; and if one does, don’t 
forget that he's doing you a 
favour. 


But there are some farmers with 
kind hearts. Perhaps there is one 
who has got a hunter or riding 
horse, or a pony or two for his 
own children, which will make 
him a bit more sympathetic. Hive 
shillings a week, by the way, is 


not too much to pay for good 
grazing. 

The most satisfactory way, if 
it can be managed, is to rent a 
particular field which will be 
yours for the time being to do 
what you like with. If your luck 
is really in, there'll be a stream 
running through it. Failing that, 
there may be a pond, which is all 
right as long as it is not stagnant. 
Or there may be a drinking 
trough, which will have to be kept 
filled and clean. 

If there is no water in the field 
you have to get some sort of 
tank. An old bath does very 
well, though it wilt look a bit 
scruffy. Don’t use a bucket, as 
the pony will be sure to knock 
it over. 

Stop up gaps or 
weak places 

Next, are the fences secure? 
You will have to walk round and 
stop up any gaps or weak places, 
for some ponies will break out 
whenever they can. At the same 
time, keep an eye out for any 
bits of old iron, wire, tins or 
broken bottles left lying abo"ut. 
This is specially important if 
there is a road anywhere near: 
some people seem to think that 
a hedge is meant just to chuck 
things over. 

Shade and shelter we shall talk 
about later on, but there is one 
thing l want to mention now. 
If there is a yew tree growing in 
the hedge or within reach, make 
sure the pony can't get at it. All 
animals love eating yew—and it’s 
deadly poison. 



Look after fences or your pony may break out 



CXXKSS 


tMiarj p 


£ HESS has often been 
^ likened to warfare, with its 
deep schemes and sudden 
advances. 


This is probably why most of 
the great thinkers and generals 
were good chess players. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Emperor of France 
and one of the finest military 
leaders in history, was a keen 
player. Here is a game he played. 
Notice how he cleverly brings his 
knights into play. He was Black. 


1. P—K4 

N—KB3 

2. P—Q3 

N—B3 

3. P—KB4 

P—K4 

4. P x P 

QNxP 

5. N—QB3 

KN--N5 

6. P—Q4 

Q—R5 ch 

7. P—N3 

Q—B3 

8. N—R3 

N—B6 ch 

9. K—K2 

NxQP ch 

10. K— Q3 

N—K4 ch 


11. KxN Now see how the 



11. - B—B4 ch 

12. KxB Q—QN3 ch 

13. K—Q5 Q—Q3 mate. 

T.MARSDEN 
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In the latest battle between the Greeks and the Trojans , Mighty Jove had allowed the 
Gods to go down and help whichever side they favoured , while he remained, impartial , 
on Mount Olympus . The Greek warrior , Achilles , had at last come face to face with 
Hector on the battlefield, but although they both fought furiously and skilfully , their 
death blows were deflected by the Gods . 


I. Then Achilles turned his atten¬ 
tion to the main battle. Brilliantly 
he led his troops against the 
Trojans, who retired in disorder. 
Some ran back towards Troy, 
while others fled towards the 
River Scamander. Even so, 
Achilles’ fury was not abated, for 
he still grieved over the death of 
his friend, Patroclus, whom Hector 
had killed. Forcing his horses into 
the river, he wreaked havoc among 
the Trojans seeking safety on the 
far shore. He sent twelve prisoners 
back to the Greek camp, where 
they were sacrificed on the tomb of 
Patroclus. Like a whirlwind, he 
struck terror into the bravest 
Trojan heart. It seemed that noth¬ 
ing could stop Achilles* savage on¬ 
slaught. Nothing and no-one could 
match his brutal skill in disposing 
of those who opposed him. 


3. Angered by the wanton ruthlessness 
of the Greek warrior, the river God 
caused the Scamander to rise, overflow 
its banks and threaten Achilles with a 
dark, menacing flood. Desperately, 
Achilles struggled to regain the shore 
while his teamed horses reared in 
fright, powerless to move the chariot 
against the swirling mass of flood-water. 
Clad in his heavy suit of armour, Achilles 
could not hope to abandon his chariot 
and swim. About him the turbulent 
waters tossed aside the dead and dying 
like driftwood, while steadily and inexor¬ 
ably, dosing around Achilles. Then fate 
stepped in when Vulcan, blacksmith of 
the Gods, was sent by Juno to help him. 







Part 22 


2. Even when he found himself confronting Lycaon, son of the Trojan 
King Priam, Achitles was utterly ruthless. He struck down and killed 
Lycaon, as he had killed scores of other less notable foes. 





% 
















4. Vulcan, who had fashioned Achilles' 
suit of armour, used a divine fire to 
set light to the waters of the Scamander. 
Soon the river bed was scorched dry. 












'p 


6. Meanwhile, Priam, the Trojan King, had followed the battle from the heights 
of a tower of the besieged city’s walls. Seeing the defeat of his forces, he ordered 
the city gates to be opened to allow the fleeing Trojans to find refuge within. 
Thankful to escape from the battle, many struggled back to safety. 


5. In the terrible tumult, the Gods themselves fought one another. Mars took 
from Minerva her invincible shield. Furiously she retaliated by hurling a great 
boulder, and when Mars fell heavily, his armour rattled fearsomely. Then the 
Goddess Juno took Diana's golden arrows, and the frightened Huntress sought 
refuge with Jove on Mount Olympus. The din of battle from the Gods and mortals 
alike was awesome. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE 


'TWO doctors—one Scottish and the other Maltese—are 
honoured on two stamps just issued in Malta. The 
doctors are David Bruce and Themistocles Zammit, and their 
life-work was to discover the cause of the unpleasant disease 
known as undulant fever, which afflicts not only human beings 
but also sheep and goats. 


A century ago this disease, 
whose victims suffer from a high 
temperature and loss of strength, 
was widespread in Malta and 
other Mediterranean lands. After 
much patient research. Dr. Bruce 
discovered that the disease was 
caused by a tiny microbe. Follow¬ 
ing this discovery, Dr. Zammit 
went on to find how the microbes 
were transmitted from person to 
person through infected goats’ 
milk. 

The disease, which is now 
known as brucellosis, after Dr. 
Bruce, can be completely cured by 


by C. W. Hill 


modern medicines, but in some 
parts of the Mediterranean it is 
still 4 danger to health. Next 
month an international conference 
is to be held in Valletta, capital 
of Malta, to discuss methods of 
combating brucellosis, and the two 
stamps have been issued to mark 
the conference. 


Pictured here is the 2d. value, 
with portraits of Bruce and 
Zammit, and 
a microscope 
to symbolise 
their research 
work. 

An even 
more dreaded 
disease, 
leprosy, is 
recalled by 
three stamps 
issued recently 
in Belgium. 
The stamps celebrated World 
Leprosy Day, when funds were 
collected to help the fight against 
the disease. 

It was a Norwegian doctor, 
Armauer Hansen, who in 1879 
traced the microbe which causes 
leprosy. His portrait appears on 
one of the new Belgian stamps. 
Another, the 5-francs value 
(pictured top right), has a portrait 
of Father Damien, a Roman 
Catholic priest who devoted his 
life to the care of lepers on the 
Hawaiian island of Molokai. 



“Nurses’ Day” has recently 
been celebrated in Formosa, the 
island ruled by the Chinese 
Nationalist government. To mark 
the occasion, two special stamps 
have been issued. One shows a 
Chinese nurse, with a tiny portrait 
of Florence Nightingale in the 
background. The other, an 80- 
cents value, shows nurses taking 
part in a candlelight service. 

X«e last picture this week shows 
one of a new series from 
Rumania featuring garden flowers. 

There are 
eight stamps 
in the series, 
all shown in 
their natural 
colours. The 
75-bani shows 
a red dahlia. 

Another 
new Ruma¬ 
nian series 
shows insects 
and butterflies. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS —HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB(CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


FREE 201 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 


INCLUDING THIS 
OBSOLETE AND 
SCARCE 
TRIANGULAR 
FROM 
MALAYA 


Please send us a 3d. 

Stamp for postage, 
and ask to see 
our famous 
PICTORIAL 
DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS 
and tell your 
parents 
you are 
writing. 

We 

cannot 
send 

to *u__ 

readers outside the British Isles. 

THE WULFRUNA STAMP Co. (Dp.CN23) 

6A CORN HILL. DORCHESTER, DORSET 



BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different PR1TISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives. Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4}d. postage. 

(Price without Approvals—1/3 tost free.) 
Please tell your Parents, 

SUMMIT tTIMPt 

SEATON. WORKINGTON. CUMBERLAND 


A MILLION STAMPS FREE 

Yes, we are giving regularly all these 
stamps free! Have you had yocr share? 
Write today for •200' plus 2 from Russia 
—ail absolutely free. Request Discount 
Approvals and enclose 5a. for return 
postage. Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (XI 
291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 



This stamp honouring the late John F. 
Kennedy, plus colour facsimiles of the 
4 famous Mauritius “Post Office" and 
“Post Paid*'’ classics (originals worth over 
£18,0001) plus 100 different stamps all sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just ask for New 
Approvals (no obligation to buy) and tell 
your DaTents. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (DEPT. C.N.10) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKSHIRE 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FREE This scarce TURKISH 
rn6t label sent FREE to alt those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 
Please tell your parents 



E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON WC1 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 


that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address In the advertisement. 


PICK A I 

RIVERS IN A 
RIDDLE 

Answer the clues below correctly 
and you will form five words 
reading down , and two across, one 
at the top and one at the bottom 
—both of which are European 
rivers. 

1 Change direction. 2 A vow. 
3 Bathing place. 4 Profit. 5 Pain. 



BOYS AND GIRLS, 
PLEASE! 


The names of three boys and five 
girls are needed to complete the 
answers below. 


A bed-settee 
Make merry 
To bring to trial 
Three-sided figure 
A precis 
Method 
Unyielding 
Annoyed 


D . . . . 

R . . . 1 
P . . . . cute 
Tr . . . gle 
Sum .... 

M . . . . r 
.... ant 
Ir . . . . ble 


WORD SQUARE 

The answers to the four clues will , 
if written below each other , spell 
the same down as across. 

Not short 
Precious stone 
Title 
Valley 


SIGN OF THE ZODIAC 


Here is one of the 12 signs of 
the Zodiac, which in astronomy is 
a belt of the sky containing the 
apparent paths of the Sun, Moon, 
and chief planets. 

The letters have been jumbled, but 
you should be able to write them 
down in the space to spell the 
name of this sign. 



GEOGRAPHICAL A TO Z 








Can you answer these clues ? The dots indicate the number 
of letters needed to complete the word beginning with the 
appropriate initial. 


A , . , ♦ Fossilised resin found chiefly in the North 

Sea, and used for ornaments. 

B. Asian capital associated with the Arabian 

Nights. 

C . . . . This country was once called Cathay. 

D . . . ♦ Triangular-shaped area at the mouth of a 

river. 

E ..... . The world’s highest mountain. 

F . . . . A long, narrow inlet of the sea, bounded 

by high cliffs. 

G. Springs from which boiling water is ejected 

into the air. 

H ...... . Capital of Finland. 

I. Map lines connecting places having the 

same barometric pressure. 

J . . . An East Indian plant fibre used for ropes. 

K . . . East African protectorate, the capital of 

which is Nairobi. 

L. Capital of Portugal. 

M. Seasonal winds that blow over the Indian 

Ocean. 

N . , , Africa’s principal river. 

O. One of the five Great Lakes. 

P . . ♦ Italian town famous for its leaning tower. 

Q. Town in Pakistan rebuilt after being 

destroyed by an earthquake in 1935. 

R . , . Staple diet of China, India, and Japan. 

S. The world’s greatest desert. 

T. Whirlwind which blows in autumn over the 

China Sea. 

U . . . . Mountain range of the USSR separating 

Europe from Asia. 

V . Italian volcano near the Bay of Naples. 

W.. . ♦ . The ancient capital of England! 

X. Greek town on the River Mesta, producing 

tobacco. 

Y . Longest river in Asia. 

Z . * . ♦ . * River which separates Northern and 

Southern Rhodesia. 


OUTLINE NAME 



The letters in the name of a 
French composer are here given 
in outline. Clue: He is renowned 
for his graceful ballet music. 


TWO FOR ALL 

The same two letters inserted in 
each of the following will form 
four complete words . 

Pa .. t, . . fer, h . . ge, tra ., 

OPERA JUMBLE 

Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to spell a well-known opera 
by Puccini . 

FED LAMB MAY UTTER 


Answers to puzzles are on page 12 
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For more than 200 miles Luath, the golden Labrador, had led 
Bodger, the bull-terrier, and Tao, the Siamese, on their westward 
trek home* Since leaving the house where they had been 
-B boarded ” during their master’s absence, Luath had been their 
undisputed leader. Now he was ill, his face grotesquely swollen, 
and his heavy frame gaunt from near-starvation. 

Instinctively, Bodger had rebelled when Luath started to lead 
them past a farmhouse. Bodger proved right, for the dogs had 
been taken in and cared for * • . 


10. On Through 
The Wilderness 

VlfHEN Mr. Mackenzie drove 
* V ] n to his farmyard later on 
In the afternoon, he was surprised 
to see the two dogs sleeping in the 
sun by the shelter of the cattle 
trough. At once they rushed to 
the truck, wagging their tails in 
recognition as he unloaded, then 
followed him into the farmhouse. 

“Did you let them but of the 
stable, Nell?’* he asked his wife, 
opening a parcel at the kitchen 
table and sheepishly dropping a 
meaty bone into the sharklike 
mouth that had opened beside 
him. 

“Of course not,” she answered 
in surprise. “1 took them out 
some milk, but I remember being 
particularly careful to close the 
door.” 

“Perhaps the latch wasn’t down 
properly,” said Mackenzie. “Any¬ 
way, they’re still here. The Lab's 
face looks better already—he’ll be 
able to eat a decent meal by this 
evening, I hope; I’d like to get 
some meat on those bones.” 


darkness, waiting. Soon there was 
a soft scrabbling of paws on 
wood, the latch clicked, and the 
door opened a fraction, just 
enough to admit the slight body of 
the cat. He trampled and kneaded 
the hay for a while, purring in a 
deep rumble, before curling up 
in a ball at the old dog’s chest. 
There were several contented 
sighs, then silence reigned in the 
stable. 

W HEN the young dog awoke 
in the cold hour before 
dawn, only a few pale, laggard 
stars were left to give the message 
which his heart already knew. 

It was time to go; time to press 
on westwards. 

The yawning, stretching cat 
joined him at the stable door; then 
the old dog, shivering in the cold 
dawn wind; and for a few minutes 
the three sat motionless, listening, 
looking across the still dark farm¬ 
yard, where already they could 
hear the slight stirrings of the 
animals. 

It was time to be gone; there 
were many miles to be travelled 
before the first halt in the warmth 
of the sun. Silently they crossed 


The 




JOURNEY 



by Slheila Burnford 


River on her way to Montreal. 
Leaning against the railings on the 
upper deck, watching the 
panorama of the river, were the 
Hunters, returning from their long 
stay in England. 

The children, Peter and Eliza¬ 
beth, were wildly excited. There 
was all the joy of seeing their 
friends, their home and posses¬ 
sions—and above all they could 
not wait to see their pets. 

Over and over again Elizabeth 
had discussed their first meeting, 
for she was secretly longing to be 
reassured that Tao would not have 


thoughts as bleak as the empty, 
unresponsive house to which he 
had returned only a short while 
ago. 

He read the excited plans for 
her reunion with Tao—and, of 
course, the dogs—with a sinking 
heart, then laid the letter down 
unfinished. He looked at the 
calendar. If the Hunters caught 
an early plane, they would be 
home tomorrow night. In 24 
hours’ time he must give them his 
heartbreaking news—the animals 
were gone; and he had no idea 
where, or what had befallen them. 

Mrs. Oakes was equally miser¬ 
able. Between them they had 


Nothing was known of the 
runaways in Deepwater, he 
reported. Most men thought the 
Labrador could have been lost 
from a hunting trip, but nobody 
could account for an unlikely bull- 
terrier as his companion. An offer 
had been made to take the 
Labrador, if nobody turned up to 
claim him, by a man whose own 
hunting dog had recently died. 

Mrs. Mackenzie bridled indig¬ 
nantly, 

“All right” said her husband, 
laughing, “I told him we would 
never separate them, and of course 
we’ll keep them as long as we 
can—I’d hate to think of one of 
my own dogs running loose at 
this time of the year. But I warn 
you, Nell, that if they are heading 
somewhere with a purpose, 
nothing on earth will keep them 
here—even if they’re dropping on 
their feet, the instinct will pull 
them on. All we can do is keep 
them shut in for a while and 
feed them up. Then, if they 
leave, at least we’ve given them a 
better start.” 

After supper that night the dogs 
willingly followed Mackenzie to 
the stable, where he piled some 
hay in a corner of a loose box for 
them, filled the bowl with water, 
then shut the door firmly behind 
him—satisfying himself that the 
latch was down and firmly in 
place. 

The dogs lay quietly in the 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 



The Hunter family were anxious to see their three wonderful pets once again 

From the Walt Disney film, The Incredible Journey 


the yard and entered the fields 
leading to the dark, massed 
shadows of the trees in the farther¬ 
most corner, their paws making 
three sets of tracks in the light 
rime of frost that covered the 
field. 

Ahead of them lay the last 50 
miles of the journey. It was as 
well that they had been fed and 
rested. Most of the way now lay 
through the Strellon Game 
Reserve, country that was more 
desolate and rugged than anything 
they had yet encountered. 

The nights would be frosty, the 
going perilous and exhausting; 
there could be no help expected 
from any human agency. 'Worst 
of all, their leader was already 
weak and unfit. 

Meanwhile an ocean liner was 
steaming ud the St Lawrence 


forgotten her. She had bought 
him a red leather collar as a 
present 

Peter was perfectly happy and 
not in any way doubtful about 
his reunion; ever since he had 
been old enough to think at all, 
he had known that, just as surely 
as Bodger belonged to him and 
was always there, so did he belong 
to the bull-terrier—and his home¬ 
coming would be all the present 
that his dog would need. 

And their father, seeing the 
endless arrowheads of mallards in 
the Canadian dawn, knew that 
soon he and the eager Luath 
would see them again, over the 
Delta marshlands and the stubble 
fields in the west 

A THOUSAND miles westward 
of the liner, John Longridge 
sat at his desk, a letter from his 
goddaughter in his hand, his 


pieced together the fate of the 
charred note, and the course of 
confusion which had enabled the 
three animals to disappear without 
trace. Animals just did not vanish 
into thin air, so there must be 
some reasonable explanation for 
their disappearance, some clue as 
obvious and simple as the day-to- 
day pattern of their lives. 

A half-buried recollection stirred 
uneasily in his memory, but he 
could not identify it. 

It was growing dark, and he 
switched on a lamp and moved 
over to light the fire. 

Again the half-submerged 
memory distracted him: Luath’s 
eyes . . . some difference in the 
pattern of his behaviour . . . 
Luath’s behaviour on the last 
morning, the gesture of his un¬ 
expected paw. 

With a sudden flash of insight, 
be understood fit last. 


11 

The door opened and he turned 
to Mrs. Oakes. 

“I know now—I know where 
they have gone,” he said slowly. 
“Luath has taken them home—he 
has taken them all back to his 
own home!” 

Mrs. Oakes looked at him 
incredulously. 

“No!” she burst out impul¬ 
sively. “It's not possible—why, 
it must be nearly 300 miles! And 
someone would have seen them— 
someone w T ould have told us . . 

“They wouldn't be where any¬ 
one would see them,” said 
Longridge thoughtfully. “Travel¬ 
ling by instinct, they would simply 
go west by the most direct route 
—straight across country, over the 
Ironmouth Range.” 

“Over the Ironmouth?” echoed 
Mrs. Oakes in horror. “Then 
there’s no use hoping any more, 
if you’re right,” she said flatly. 
“There’s bears and wolves and all 
manner of things, and if they 
weren’t eaten up the first day, 
they’d starve to death.” 

She looked so stricken and 
forlorn that Longridge suggested 
there was a good chance that they 
had been befriended by some 
remote prospector or hunter. 

But Mrs. Oakes was incon¬ 
solable. 

4 ‘ T"|ON*T let’s fool ourselves any 

■U more, Mr. Longridge,” she 
said. “I daresay a young dog 
could cross that country, and 
possibly even a cat—for there’s 
nothing like a cat to look after 
itself—but you know as well as 
I do that old Bodger couldn’t last 
ten miles! No dog as old as that 
could go gallivanting across a 
wilderness and live for more than 
a day or two—and they’ve been 
gone nearly four weeks!” 

John Longridge found a large- 
scale map, then drew a connecting 
line between his own small town¬ 
ship and the university town where 
the Hunters lived, marking down 
the place names through which it 
passed. 

He found to his dismay that 
there were few of these, the line 
passing mostly through unin¬ 
habited regions of lakes and hills. 

The last 40 or 50 miles seemed 
particularly grim and forbidding, 
most of it being in the Strellon 
Game Reserve. His hopes sank 
lower and lower. Dejectedly he 
picked up the phone and made a 
series of calls. He spoke to the 
Chief Ranger of Lands and 
Forests, a local bush pilot, a 
newspaper editor, and the Line 
Superintendent of the Hydro 
maintenance crew. All of them 
promised help— tomorrow. Then 
he called the rural telephone 
supervisor, and asked if she had 
heard anything. 

Late that night the telephone 
rang. The telephone operator at 
Lintola—Longridge glanced at the 
map to find Lintola a good many 
miles south of his line—had some 
information: the schoolteacher 
had mentioned that the little 
Nurmi girl had rescued a half- 
drowned Siamese cat from the 
flooded River Keg about two 
weeks ago, but it had disappeared 
again a few days afterwards. If 
Mr. Longridge would call Lintola 
29, ring 4, tomorrow at noon, she 
would try and have the child 
there and he could talk to her 
himself. 

Longridge thanked the operator 
warmly, put the receiver back, and 
picked up the map. 

F ROM the position of Lintola, 
It looked as though he had 
been right—the animals were 
indeed making for their own home. 

To be concluded 

© Xhotin nur»iY/)r/J. I0W 
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CALLING 
YOUNG 
GOLFERS! 

Young golfers keen to take 
part in championships may be 
interested in the following events . 

5th-7th August British Youths 
Open Amateur Championship at 
the Pannal Golf Club, Harrogate. 

For youths over 18 and under 22. 
Apply to: The Secretary, Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club, St. 
Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 

12th-13th August Scottish Girls' 
Open $troke-PIay Championship 
at the Dalmahoy Golf Club, 
Kirknewton, near Edinburgh. 
Open to girls under 21. Apply 
to: Mrs. J. A. Burnett, 105 Trinity 
Road, Edinburgh 5. 

17th-19th August. Welsh Girls* 
Championship at Holyhead. Open 
to girls under 19. Apply to: Mrs. 
V. Mitchell, South Wales Junior 
Girls’ Golf Association, Golf 
Club, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

17th-22nd August. Boys* Amateur 
Championship at the Formby 
Golf Club, Lancashire. For boys 
under 18. Apply to: The Secre¬ 
tary, Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 

26th-28th August Girls’ British 
Open Amateur Championship at 
the Camberley Heath Golf Club, 
Surrey. Open to girls under 19. 
Apply to: The Secretary, Ladies’ 
Golf Union, Sandilands, Sandwich 
Bay, Kent. 

26th-29fh August Welsh Boys* 
Championship at Conway. For 
boys under 18. Apply, to: Mrs. 
V. Mitchell, South Wales Junior 
Girls’ Golf Association, Golf 
Club, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

5th September. South Wales 
Girls' Championship at Radyr. 

For girls under 25. Apply to: 
Mrs. V. Mitchell, South Wales 
Junior Girls' Golf Association, 
Golf Club, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 


THE MAKING OF AN 

The Triple Jump 

T IGHTNESS of body and very strong legs are the require¬ 
ments for success in this event* The technique is divided 
into three phases; first the hop, second the step, and third 
the jump. 

All three should be integral 
parts of a steady rhythm; there 
must never be a pause between 
the phases. One should hear a 
tap—tap—tap as the foot strikes 
the ground at each landing. 

When the middle tap is short 
and rapid and out of rhythm with 
the others, it is a sign of a bad 


-by- 

F. J. Horwill 

Senior Honorary Amateur v 
Athletic Association Coach 
Here is another in a series of 
instructional articles specially 
written for C N 






From the Hop take-off (right), the next picture shows the landing, 
ready for the Step ; then follows the landing in the Step ; and, 
finally, the Jump 


jump, and that the first stage was 
too long and high. 

Use a short run up of seven 
strides when learning the jump 
and concentrate on getting the 
rhythm, not length. 

If you jump too high on the 
first phase, you will buckle at the 
knee on landing, and this will 
affect your forward momentum 
and balance. Keep the initial 
jump low on the hop, aim for 
height in the second step, and even 
more height in the jump. 

Where most athletes fail in this 
respect is in using the stronger 
leg for the first two stages, and 
then having to use the weaker leg 
to leap even higher in the jump. 

Only by weight training and 
circuit training can dual-strength 
be built up in the legs. 

You must decide on a suitable 
ratio between the three phases and 
put marks at the side of the cinder 
path as a guide to your training 
sessions. 

A quite suitable ratio for the 
novice would be 10; 7; 10; that 
is, 10 feet for the first phase, 
7 feet for the second part, and 


10 feet for the final phase of a 
27-foot jump. 

Distance must be gained in 
training by drive from the operat¬ 
ing leg, not by reaching out with 
the leading leg. The approach is 
the same as that for the Long 
Jump (see CN 18th April) but the 
speed must be controlled at take¬ 
off; it is possible to be going too 
fast at take-off if it cannot be 
directed to full benefit. Speed is 
only an asset if it can be directed 

MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS! 

JJoward Kendall, the Preston 
North End player who was 
the youngest ever to appear in an 
FA Cup Final, will be 18 on 
Friday. 

A few weeks before the Final, 
he had captained the England 
team which retained the European 
Youth Cup. 

Howard has indeed made a 
wonderful start to his soccer life, 
and CN wishes him Many Happy 
Returns—especially to Wembley! 



PREPARING FOR A CHANNEL CROSSING 


Mr. Norman Vaughton, Geography Master at Denstone College, 
in the Staffordshire town of Uttoxeter, plans to train ten boys 
(aged 16 to 17) for a relay swim across the English Channel in 
July. Here we see Mr. Vaughton with boys from whom the ten 
will be chosen 


IN THE SWIM 

All. who swim—and those who 
do not—should get a handy 
little shilling booklet published on 
behalf of the English Schools 
Swimming Association. 

Called School Swimmer, it has 
36 pages which include a full list 
of^ last year’s ESSA champion¬ 
ships, articles on swimming 
strokes, water polo, and life 
saving. There are also numerous 
pictures of current young cham¬ 
pions and of teams. Perhaps 
some from your school may be 
among them? 

(Schools or individuals requiring 
extra copies can obtain them for 
Is. 3d., post free, from Mr. D. W. 
Collier, 12 Dovedale Avenue, 
Kenton, Middlesex.) 

★ ★ ★ 

HURRY ! If you wish to take 
part in the County of London 
Swimming Championships, you 
have only until Saturday, 30th 
May, in which to send in your 
completed entry, forms. 

If you have not yet applied, 
entry forms and further details 
can be obtained from the Parks 
Department, County Hall, S-E.l. 


ATHLETE 

to a lower angle of projection than 
in the Long Jump. 

As the jumper moves off his left 
foot, the right knee is brought up 
to hip level, thigh parallel to the 
ground. After the body has left 
the ground, the right leg swings 
back straight but relaxed, and the 
left leg is brought through bent. 
This action prevents any forward 
rotation; the body must be kept 
upright, head in alignment with 
the shoulders. The leg is now 
swung back and down to the 
ground. 

As the bound begins, the right 
leg is whipped through quickly 
with the knee rising high towards 
the chest, and the body leans to 
meet it. You should relax just 
before landing, swinging the right 
foot back and down to the ground 
hard. The left leg is brought 
through rapidly, with the right 
arm coming forward as well. 

Into the Pit 

In the final jump into the pit, 
all possible strength must be used 
to gain height and keep good long 
jump form. At the highest point 
of the jump the arms should be 
swung back; this prepares you for 
landing and prevents the trunk 
coming forward too soon. The 
landing is the same as that of the 
Long Jump. 

A key exercise in training is to 
jump off alternate feet and to hop 
on one leg for 100 yards. Avoid 
full-effort triple jumps in training, 
as these destroy spring; once a 
week at full-effort will be quite 
enough. 

Next week: Throwing the 
Javelin 
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PRINCE PHILIP WILL DROP IN ON HENDON 


O 1 


iNLY a few weeks now remain before the 1964 English 
Schools' Athletics Championships at Hendon, in north 
London. Perhaps you will be among the 2,000 or so competitors 
from 40 counties who will be taking part on 17th and 18th July 7 
There will be a royal start to this 34th annual event, for at 
11.15 on Friday, 17th July, Prince Philip will drop in by 
helicopter on the Copthall Playing Fields. 

This is a royal tribute indeed, not only to all concerned with 
schools activities, but also to the Hendon Borough Council, which 
has built a splendid new stadium in time for the championships. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P. 3) : Any Postmark Collectors ? 
2nd June, 1953 (The Queen’s Corona¬ 
tion.) Do You Know ? General 
Gordon ; Lord Kitchener ; The Earl 
of Cromer. (P. 4) : Crossword 
Puzzle : ACROSS: 1 Volcano. 

5 Crisp. 8 Car. 9 Intense. 10 Upset. 
11 Early. 13 Ostrich. 14 Speedy. 
16 Shield. 20 Capital. 22 Sleet. 
25 Erode. 26 Whistle. 27 Axe. 
28 Yield. 29 Dweller. DOWN : 1 
Voice. 2 Later. 3 Annoyed. 4 Ocelot. 
5 Cruet. 6 Inspire. 7 Pitched. 12 Alp. 
14 Secrecy. 15 Explore. 17 Hostile. 
18 Lee. 19 Glowed. 21 Tread. 
23 Extol. 24 Their. (P. 10) : Rivers 
in a Riddle : 1 Veer ; 2 Oath ; 

3 Lido ; 4 Gain ; 5 Ache—VOLGA ; 


RHONE. Sign of the Zodiac; 
Aquarius. Boys and Girls, Please ; 
d-Ivan : r-Eve-1 ; p-Rose-cute ; 

tr-Ian-gle ; sum-Mary ; m-Anne-r ; 

Adam-ant ; ir-Rita-ble. 

Geographical A to Z ; Word Square : 
Amber. Baghdad. LONG 

China. Delta. Everest. OPAL 

Fjord. Geysers. Hel- NAME 

sinki. Isobars. Jute. GLEN 

Kenya. Lisbon. Mon¬ 
soons. Nile. Ontario. Pisa. Quetta. 
Rice. Sahara. Typhoon. Urals. 
Vesuvius. Winchester. Xanthe. 
Yangtse. Zambesi. Outline Name : 
Delibes. Two For All : in. Opera 
Jumble : Madame Butterfly. 



Send Just 6d. stamp to 
cover pest and packing 
and sret FREE, a high 
definition Mack and white 
film to load your camera. 

You get a FREE reload every time your film 
is developed — P.C. size prints too! You 
pay ONLY for developing and printing the 
Gratlspool way. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Hundreds of thousands of satisfied customers. 
State film size, 120, 620, or 127 and send 
6d. stamp with your, name and address to: 
BRITAIN'S LARGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 


G RAT I SPOOL 

Developing Costs fere 
Top Quality Guaranteed 


Hundreds of thousands of 
Gratlspool “fans". 
f4 Now better than ever . KAUgi 
although you have served 
me well for 20 years . . . 
delighted ” writes E. (?. M., Swansea. 
POSTCARD PRINTS (or KING SIZE from 
square negatives) at no more than your 
usual cost. Send other makes of film too, 
with 6/- (8 exposures): l/- U2 exposures): 
or 10/- (15 exposures): No charge for 

failures. You will get a FREE PANCHRO¬ 
MATIC FILM with your results. QUALITY 
GUARANTEED. Write to: 


GRATIS POOL LTD | GRATIS POOL LTD 


DEPT. GP62/30, GLASGOW, C.l 


DEPT. GP&2/30, GLASGOW, C.l 
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